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AN EMBARRASSING MOMENT, 


GOLDEN HILLS; OR, SINGLE 
INFLUENCE: 
A TALE OF RIBANDISM AND THE IRISH FAMINE. 
CHAPTER XXXV.—THE SHADOW PASSES. 
Tue physician in attendance had deemed it prudent 
to remove Mr. Kingston to private lodgings. It 
was indeed the famine fever, in an aggravated 
form, that preyed upon him. Night after night 
did his wife and daughter listen to the incoherent 
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ravings of his delirium, till Lina doubted whether 
the once calm and clear mind could ever again be 
unclouded. And it dawned upon her that, perhaps, 
she had loved him with a devotion too absorbing. 
Perhaps she had almost made an idol of this 
cherished father, and thus was it dethroned. 

But ah! how close was she to God in these days 
of trial. How humbly she walked in the fear of 
Him who held that precious life in his hand! 

x 
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What glimpses was she given within the veil 
separating the sanctuary of heaven from the outer 
court of prayer: what views of her Saviour plead- 
ing for his weak child! What nearness to Jesus 
made her soul strong and glad, even under the 
cloud. of sorrow! Looking back upon that time, 
afterwards, Lina could not say that it had been 
wholly gloomy; in the calendar of her spiritual 
life, it was a period of revival. 

The time of crisis came, and passed. Mr. King- 
ston was pronounced better; but his weakness 
was as a child’s. Hardly that worn hand could 
he raise; and lines had gathered on his face, which 
had lost its swarthy hue, and was pale and meagre. 
For hours he would lie motionless, sometimes draw- 
ing his fingers feebly along the coverlet; too weak 
to speak or to listen, or even to look. Thus was 
it at first. 

One day, about noon, a slight knock came to the 
mufiled door, and a gentleman requested to see 
Miss Kingston. Lina went down-stairs, much 
wondering who the visitor could be, if it were 
not William. Her heart bounded at the thought. 
But—it was Philip Orme. 

“ You will excuse my sending for you,” he said, 
with a little embarrassment; “but I greatly wanted 
to know whether I could render you any service. 
I shall be in town for a few days on business, and 
if I can do anything for you s 

He would have been flattered to know how 
secretly pleased she was to see any“face that had 
ever been connected with Golden Hills. And the 
days of last summer returned vividly to her 
memory. 


“ Have you seen Alek lately ?” she asked, when 


she had thanked him. And he had good reports 
of that dear brother; praised him cordially, stating 
how much his steady self-denying conduct was ad- 
mired by his superiors in the University, and 
how sure he was to get on well. Lina’s heart 
was cheered by the words of approbation, for 
she thought highly of Mr. Orme’s judgment and 
truthfulness. 

“Papa will be so glad to hear all this, when 
he is well enough,” she said; “and, I dare say, 
would like to see you, perhaps, in a day or.tywo.” 

“TJ shall be very happy,” Philip said, with a 
bow. He remained a short time longer; promised 
to obtain her some books, as she had ,leisure for 
reading while sitting silently by the window in 
her father’s room, now that the more-active duties 
of sick-nursing were over. Which books Mr. Orme 
forthwith proceeded to purchase at a bookseller’s, 
and left at their lodgings an hour afterwards, for 
Miss Kingston. 

They lived in a side strect, not very much fre- 
quented; and, during the sittings at the window 
aforesaid with her work, its physiognomy became 
pretty well printed on Lina’s faculties. Opposite 
was a most uninteresting range of stores, where 
the only thing that ever occurred was an occasional 
hauling up of bags, and an occasional wheeling 
them out again at a lower door. Further on, at 
the same side, were small shops; one a druggist’s, 
where every night the gaslight flared through 
green and crimson jars; and a model of an ampu- 





tated leg was laid across upon tiers of bottles and 
packets of medicine. “ Pour encourager les autres,” 
was her mental comment concerning this. One 
private house at the corner, dingy with no ordinary 
dinginess, she concluded to be solely inhabited by 
a little old gentleman in brown shorts and gaiters, 
who ascended the steps daily at the same hour in 
the afternoon, and admitted himself by a latch-key, 
which he always took out at the foot of the flight. 
People lodged over one of the small shops, and 
had a baby, evidently a novelty, who was danced to 
distraction in the window. Having little personal 
knowledge of babies, Lina would have liked a loan 
of the pretty white being in scarlet boots, and who- 
sometimes went for a walk in sky-blue pelisse edged 
with swansdown. 

At the same side of the street with themselves 
was a row of private houses, and a little apart at 
the left, with a railing and narrow court before 
it, a small chapel stood. One evening when 
her father was at the worst, and Lina and her 
mother in a sort of dull despair, they sat together 
in his room, where lethargic slumber oppressed 
him at intervals, and sounds of music floated in 
upon them. They were hymns from this neigh- 
bouring chapel, softened by the distance and the 
darkness; soothingly the notes fell on the weary 
listeners’ ears. With their hearts they joined. 

‘Tn trouble and in grief, O God, 
Thy smile hath cheered my way: 


And joy has budded from each thorn 
That round my footsteps lay. 


The hours of pain have yielded good, 
Which prosperous days refused ; 

As herbs, though scentless when entire, 
Perfume the air when bruised.” 

“Tt is beautiful!” Mrs. Kingston sighed, when 
the music ceased; “but I cannot say the last 
two lines of the hymn, Lina; I cannot truthfully 
say— 

*T’ll welcome still the heaviest grief 
That brings me near to thee.’ 
No, it is impossible; there is one grief I could not 
welcome.” 

“My own mother, you necd not: if God gives 
it to you to bear, he will also give strength.” 

And so the hymns of that little band of wor- 
shippers, on a week day evening, had gained one 
end they never thought of—the comforting of two 
tried hearts. Now that Mr. Kingston was better, 
Lina asked her mother whether she might go into 
the chapel for the Wednesday evening service. 
She longed again to worship the Lord in an as- 
sembly of his saints, and to hear cheering words 
from some Mr. Greatheart, as he guided a band of 
pilgrims to the Celestial City. The place was small 
and mean; a paint-brush had not been in it for 
half-a-score of years; the congregation were few 
in number, and of poor-looking people chiefly. 
But Lina’s soul received benefit from the union 
in prayer and praise; near the entrance she sat 
in an obscure pew, withstanding the offices of 
the doorkeeper, who would have shown the lady 
to a higher seat. When coming out, she saw 
Mr. Orme. 

“T sometimes come here of a week evening,” he 
said, after the greeting; “the man who speaks 
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and prays is a real Christian, so far as my judg- 
ment goes: and I think one’s spiritual sense 
readily ascertains that. But I shouldn’t have 
expected to see you here.” 

She told him how it was. Next day Mr. 
Kingston was allowed to see him; and Philip sat 
for a long time with his friend, talking of many 
things. Also he read aloud from one of the books 
he had himself provided; wrote one or two letters 
at Mr. Kingston’s dictation, and otherwise made 
himself generally useful. 

“He is excellent,” was the short comment when 
he had gone. “ And to see a young man, talented 
as he is, and born to wealth, to see him giving his 
youth and strength to the Lord Christ, it is a noble 
sight !” 

The commendation pleased both listeners heartily. 
Day after day Mr. Orme spent with them, and none 
grew weary of the other. 

At the end of February had been passed the 
Act for Temporary Relief of Destitute Persons in 
Treland, rendered necessary by the inadequacy of the 
Labour Rate Act to meet many existing forms of 
want. It provided that Relief Committees should 
be formed in every electoral division under the 
Poor Law Board, when the viceroy deemed that 
the circnmstances of the district warranted such 
appointment ; these committees were to furnish 
lists of families requiring relief, and to make an 
estimate of the expense, which expense was to be met 
by an assessment on all tenants liable to poor-rate. 

“That is, in fact, throwing the whole weight of 
the destitute on the landed proprietors and tenant 
farmers, who are already crushed to the earth with 
burdens of all sorts,” Mr. Kingston remarked, when 
Philip had given him an abstract of the new bill. 
“How are we to stand it? The poor rate is already 
tremendous, often more than twenty shillings in 
the pound. Even with government loans, we must 
sink.” 

“Tam of my old opinion,” asserted Mr. Orme; 
“all these storms are but the heralds of clear 
weather for Ireland. Emigration is vastly in- 
creased this spring.” 

“Poor Ireland! she has only human exports; 
and, unless a trip across the salt water changes 
the character of these exports, makes the improvi- 
dent thrifty, and the idle industrious, they will 
only have left misery here to find it there.” 

“Tll give you a bargain of my estate, now, 
Philip,” he said afterwards, with a sad smile; “as 
fine farms as any in the country, lying waste; no 
tenants to cultivate them; rates cent. per cent. in 
some electoral divisions. Would it not be a good 
investment, think you ?” 

“T hope to invest money in Irish land,” Philip 
observed quictly; “for I have noticed that the 
lower a spring is pressed, the higher is its re- 
bound; and shall the spirit of a nation be less 
elastic ?” 


Mr. Kingston considered his young friend san- 


guine, and laid it to the charge of his years. But 
events have proved the correctness of the anticipa- 
tion, that landed estate, from being a drug in the 
market, would become a commodity eagerly con- 
tended for. 
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That business of Mr. Ormce’s, whatever it might 
be, was of a singularly elastic nature; permitting 
his presence at all hours with his friends, and 
limiting his stay in the city to theirs. His father 
was a merchant, and this, his eldest son, might 
possibly have some interest of the firm’s to attend 
to in the port. At first it was the case; sub- 
sequently he was of so much use to Mr. Kingston, 
that he obtained leave of absence, in order further 
to continue his usefulness. And he certainly added 
to the pleasure of all three. 

But the time came when they must separate to 
their various paths of life again. So much debility 
was left by Mr. Kingston’s fever, that his physicians 
ordered him to pass the next few months in Eng- 
land, at some sheltered watering-place—Bourne- 
mouth or Torquay. His illness had been much 
aggravated by previous mental trouble, and such 
a cause must be for the present avoided. 

Lina and William would keep house at Golden 
Hills: on the latter devolved all the responsibility 
of his father’s business, with the aid of the old 
clerk, Mr. Short; who, indeed, being of a com- 
placent disposition, fancied himself the virtual 
manager at all times: and no one undeceived him, 
for his faithfulness outweighed a little self-conceit. 
And Lina would carry on her school and her work- 
class. Had she not been idle for the last month ? 
[t had been very pleasant since her dear father was 
recovering. Those quiet days’ sitting near the 
window with her work, while Mr. Orme read 
alond, and the white baby was danced at intervals 
in the opposite house by the people, to whom it was 
a novelty—she had enjoyed them; they were rest. 
Yet, when she again saw William’s serious, hard- 
working face, and knew that he had had no holidays, 
no relaxation from the yoke of labour, she felt rather 
convicted of sloth. 

She was glad in her heart to be at Golden Hills 
again; drawing such full deep inspirations of briny 
air, that she wondered the city streets had not been 
straitened to her breathing, and the city air thick 
and stagnant. Anew she lived in the music of the 
glorious sea, and was surrounded by the dear faces 
of her native place. Rose wont with her parents 
to England; Frank to be with Alek for a time; 
Lina and William were alone. 

Laura gained her own way. One evening in 
April came the wedding cards of the incongruous 
pair ; and a paragraph, under the “ Fashionable In- 
telligence” of the leading metropolitan paper, gave 
a journalist’s highflown description of the nuptials, 
ending with the sumptuous déjeimer at Mr. Au- 
brey’s mansion in Square, and the further fact 
that the happy pair had gone on the Continent for 
the summer. Thus had Laura bartered her do- 
mestic life for wealth; and she had her reward. 
Many tears did her sister shed over the ill-assorted 
match; but Laura’s letters, when they came, were 
full of the delights of her foreign trip, of picture 
galleries and Alpine scenes, of Italian cathedrals 
and Roman ruins; likewise of society in Paris and 
Florence, where they finally settled for a time. 
The old gentleman whom she had married was 
incidentally mentioned as giving her everything 
imaginable. “Yon should see my set of camco 
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ornaments!” And a wealthy style of expression 


crept into her language, which to Linaand William, 
at: home amidst the poverty of the people, and them- 
selves in straitened circumstances, scemed almost 
enviable; for more money would lift off such a 
load of care! The times were even darker as 
summer advanced, than they had heretofore been. 

The month of May, 1847, brought the suspension 
of the public works, by which two millions of the 
Irish people had been supported. A system of 
out-door relief was substituted; by which step 
national mendicancy was proclaimed to the world. 
William deemed it his duty to go often to the 
house where rations were dispensed, and aid in 
relieving the wretched applicants. Day after day 
the like famishing crowds gathered, with emaciated 
greenish countenances and sepulchral voices, to 
get food barely sufficient for the support of life. 
As the weather grew warm, a pestilence strength- 
ened among them. The workhouses were de- 
cimated. Two hundred deaths weekly, was the 
bill of mortality in one gigantic poor-house, during 
a portion of the summer. 

Approaching harvest revived hope; but again 
the green earth was visited by thecurse. All who 
could do so, fled from the doomed land. Deep bays 
on the western coast, which had never sheltered 
aught but fishing-smacks, beheld American ships 
riding at anchor, to carry off the farmers and 
labourers who could pay for a passage across the 
seas. Numberless heads of families went, leaving 
their wives and children to struggle as they best 
could, till the father had earned enough in the 
foreign country to send for them also. For the 


first time, he must learn to be careful and saving : 


affection taught him*ue lesson. This “ immeasur- 
ably loving people,” as John Wesley styled the 
Irish, were forced to be provident, by what was to 
them the mightiest suffering—separation of family 
ties. 

At first, the departure of so many of the able- 
bodied — husbands, brothers, fathers—augmented 
the public distress, by leaving helpless women and 
children wholly dependent upon eleemosynary aid. 
But those who went away, poor fellows, toiled un- 
tiringly till they had gathered, gradually, around a 
new hearth in the strange land, all the dear ones 
of their old Irish homes. Also, the hope of this 
was an anchorage for the hearts left behind—an 
encouragement to struggle through. Even in 1846 
the movement had begun. The amount of moncy 
sent by persons who had emigrated to their friends 
in Ireland during that year, was estimated by a 
leading banker in Dublin at one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pounds. Poor Pat was more 
hard-working and self-denying than people gave 
him credit for being. 

With the autumn months, Mr. Kingston returned 
home, renovated in health. The homestead had 
again its head: William and Lina gladly resigned 
their joint regency. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—DAWN OF BRIGHTER DAYS. 
Five years did the national convulsion last. God’s 
* sore judgments” had been in the earth, “ to cut off 
from it man and beast.” The eight millions of 





Ireland had fallen in number by two-and-a-half- 
millions, who had died of the famine, or emigrated. 
How helpless was even the power of the mighty 
British empire before a small dark speck on a plant 
of the field! Truly the omnipotence of Jehovah is 
best seen in his puniest instruments. 

Nine millions of money had been spent in reliey- 
ing the Irish; yet twenty-one thousand men, 
women, and children, died of hunger during those. 
famine years !* 

But in 1850, the horizon was clearing. There 
were hopes of fair weather. The lessened agricul- 
tural population had more elbow-room; and new 
systems of cropping the land were introduced 
among the peasantry, which in a measure displaced 
the treacherous potato. A great social change had. 
been wrought by the establishment and operation 
of the Encumbered Estates Court. Land gradually 
rose to something of its former value, when capital- 
ists found that the investment would be profitable. 
Overgrown estates, encumbered with heavy charges, 
were broken into a variety of smaller properties, 
freed from burden; passing from the effete hands 
of the old possessors into the vigorous hands of 
men from the middle class, who would spend their 
lives in connection with their estates, instead of 
dwelling afar from all duty and responsibility, in 
foreign countries. Now might the growth of a 
system of leasehold interests be expected, which 
had heretofore been impossible, owing to the com- 
plications of title in most properties of old date. 

Lina had heard that Mr. Everest’s estate, or a 
considerable portion of it, was in the courts; and 
all were interested to know who would be the pur- 
chaser of Golden Chase, the old family mansion, not 
far from Mr. Kingston’s residence. It was a fine 
place, though neglected and deserted for many a 
year; though much of the old timber had been cut 
down to stop chinks in the Everest exchequer, and 
the park was eaten bare by continual grazing of fat 
beasts, for the same purpose; and the house was 
grievously out of repair, weather-beaten and deso- 
late. Yet was a tale afloat, to the intent that when 
old Mr. Everest was dying, he asked to have him- 
self removed to the window of his room; and he 
gazed at the lovely prospect till the tears rained 
from his eyes, and he mourned bitterly —“ My beau- 
tiful Golden Chase! how shall I die, and leave all 
this!” His successor preferred to spend his years 
in the salons of Bonn and Wiesbaden. 

Mr. Kingston could have probably told who 
would be the purchaser of Golden Chase; but both 
he and William were silent as the sphinx about 
office business. And so it came to pass that 
Frank, being the first to seize the newspaper when 
it arrived the day after the sale, cried aloud: 

“ Now just guess, Lina, who has bought Golden 
Chase?” 

“One would think it was papa,” she answered, 
“you look so excited; Iam sure I have not an 
idea, Frankie.” a 

“Tt is next best to papa, then: only think! it 1s 
Philip Orme !” 

* Nonsense !” 





* Report of the Census Commissioners for 1351, 
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She was conscious of colouring deeply as Frank 
put the paper into her outstretched hand. Though 
generally mischievous enough, he was sufficiently 
merciful to take no notice of the very visible change 
in her face. But she quietly handed back the 


journal, and resumed looking over her own letters, 


with the remark, “That will be very pleasant.” 

“Why, Lina! you will soon want a mail-bag all 
to yourself; such a voluminous correspondence! I 
say, that’s out of all just proportion; eight letters 
per diem to one individual, defrauds seven others 
of their due. Now here am I, panting after cor- 
respondents, and nobody writes to me!” 

His sister said something about the work-school 
being the cause. But that evening her thoughts 
were not of a very business-like description; and 
Frank’s style of conversation was rather confusing. 
Certainly it seemed strange that Mr. Orme should 
have passed by so many more advantageous in- 
vestments, and bought Golden Chase. She was 
disposed, in her woman-mind, to give the fact a 
prominence and a significance which nothing about 
it warranted. But Lina was sensible, as well as 
imaginative ; so, by-and-by, she gathered up these 
stray ends of fancy, with their slender sustain- 
ment of fact, and laid all by in a corner of her mind, 
that present duty might not be impeded. 

A few days subsequently, she was coming out of 
the work-school—for Lina’s dream was fulfilled, 
and a neat plastered school-house had risen on the 
spot marked out by her father years before; Eng- 
lish subscriptions had built it—all honour to the 
donors; she had left the little court before the 
door, when she heard wheels approaching rapidly. 


The gentleman on the car jumped off as he neared 


her. The next clear sensation she had, was of 
walking beside Philip Orme towards Golden Hills, 
which seemed a great distance away. 

He had come to sce his new purchase, and to 
consult with Mr. Kingston on steps necessary for 
its restoration and improvement. He had left the 
firm, given up his share in the business under his 
father’s will for a sum of money, and would establish 
himself at the Chase, in country life. 

Oh, what a long way it was to Golden Hills! 
Would the lodge-gates ever be reached ? He spoke 
further concerning his ideas of the duty attached 
to landed property, and how he would endeavour 
to fulfil that duty faithfully. Then came a silence 
of some minutes. Lina broke it, by saying some- 
thing desperately about the weather. He took no 
heed, and in surprise she looked up at him. 

“T did not answer, because I wanted to see your 
face,” he said. “Lina, it was to please you that I 
bought Golden Chase. Will you take it from me— 
will you be my wife ?” 

So did Philip gain the object which brought him 
to Golden Hills. 

The whole house was glad. “Ha!” said Frank, 
“it was not for nothing that you blushed like a 
peony the evening news came of who had bought 
the Chase!” And the tall strong youth put his 
arms round the dear little Lina, in a very tender 
congratulation. 

“She’s worth her weight in gold, Philip, every 
ounce of it; I don’t know what we shall all do 
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without her, when Fou take her away. We'll just 
have to remove to the Chase too, that’s a fact; 
sure you know we can’t possibly give her up! 
And Philip, mind you build her a big schoolhouse, 
or she won’t be happy!” ‘Thus talked Frank, with 
a series of notes of admiration. 

And now Lina, in the great happiness of this 
human love, had to strive that it should not become 
dominant. Well she knew that a too exclusive 
devotion of affection would be sharply punished ; 
that if she set up aught as an idol, it would be 
stricken. She prayed to be kept from this sin; 
and that nothing, however precious, should come 
between her soul and its Saviour. 

Philip spent most days at the Chase, carrying 
out various improvements. Laura and her hus- 
band arrived, while he was thus absent on one 
occasion. ‘They had been three years travelling on 
the continent, and were now come to settle at 
home for a little time, if indeed Laura’s restlessness 
could fix anywhere. She was gorgeously dressed, 
and the pretty girl had bloomed into an elaborate 
and fashionable woman. Gentle Mrs. Kingston 
was rather overpowered by her daughter’s grandeur, 
by the stiff silks that rustled perpetually about her, 
the arms laden with bracelets, and other ensigns of 
wealth. She was curious about Lina’s engage- 
ment; and glad as both were to mect again, there 
was a hardness of tone and an undauntedness of 
eye about Laura, which pained her sister, by its 
contrast with “old times.” 

“ And where is your ring, dear? you don’t wear 
it—oh fie!” 

“ My ring!” Lina said, extending both unadorned 
hands. “I have no ring—I mean—he did not give 
me one,” she added, colouring. 

“ Not give you one! did any human being ever 
hear of an engagement without a ring? My dear 
Lina, either he is the stingiest creature on earth, 
or strangely forgetful. When I was engaged, Mr. 
O’Brien gave me this hoop of emeralds and rubies,” 
putting her finger on her guard ring. “I shall 
certainly ask Mr. Orme what he means by not giv- 
ing you one.” 

“ Pray don’t,” said Lina; “I never thought of it, 
and I never wore a ring in my life: pray don’t;” 
but Laura shook her handsome head wilfully. And 
when Mr. Orme came in, Lina took care to be ab- 
sent from the interview. 

“You have committed one great oversight, Mr. 
Philip,” Laura said to him after the first few sen- 
tences were exchanged: “I find from Lina that you 
have not given her an engagement ring.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ You know the promise is not valid without such 
confirmation,” Laura added. 

“T was not aware of that,” he answered drily. 

* Now that you are better informed, I hope you 
will write to Waterhouse for one immediately.” 
He bowed. “She has never had a ring, poor child, 
and is naturally desirous of the bauble.” 

The implication in these words did not escape his 
notice. Yet Laura seemed to value the “ baubles” 
pretty highly herself, to judge by her frequent con- 
templation of them on her slender fingers. When 
Lina again entered the room, Philip went towards 
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an engagement ring; do you wish for one?” 

“Oh no,” she answered, with a bright smile. 

* T don’t think we wontla icel the bond any closer 
for such an ov tward sie?:—would we, dear ?” 

She gave him her hand for a moment, and he 
clasped it in his own. 

Mr. O’Brien was just Laura’s husband; that was 
his standing in domestic life, and in socicty. The 
poor old gentleman exulted in his imperious hand- 
some wife, and obeyed her unhesitatingly in all 
things. Lina’s affection was not long before seeing 
that even Laura’s wealth and abundance of beau- 
tiful possessions had added nothing to her happi- 
ness. Scasons of oppressive ennui were not infre- 
quent, when her submissive husband could do 
nothing acceptable for her, and would sit aside 
meekly, waiting till her humour grew better. He 
looked considerably more advanced in years than 
Mr. Kingston, though the hair of the latter had 
grown almost white since his illness. And the com- 
parison was not advantageously formed by Laura. 

The summer gathering at Golden Hills increased. 
Alek came from his curacy in the north. He had 
been two years ordained, and while in the country 
aided Mr. Brooke each Sabbath. What joy it was 
to hear him read and preach that gospel concerning 
which he had been once a practical unbeliever! 
How was Lina’s heart glad to see him ministering 
among the Lord’s chosen servants! And she knew 
that Alek had not entered upon the sacred office 
merely as a profession, but because he was desirous 
to serve his Saviour, and to spread the knowledge 
of his truth. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mr. Kingston, one even- 
ing when the whole family were walking in the light 
of the sunset, on the lawn facing the sea, “ that we 
owe something to the dark years past, even though 
they brought us suffering. Looking into my own 
heart, I can see the good worked by what appeared 
an evil time. Perhaps each of you could say like- 
wise ?” 

Truly they could. 
wise educe benefit. 

* And the country,” said Philip, “ our poor coun- 
try, what a wonderful amelioration there! Order 
is arising from chaos again.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Kingston repeated, “when God’s 
‘judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the 
world will learn righteousness.’ ” 

And here must close this chronicle of Golden 
Hills. ‘The single influence which had been so 
powerful for good hitherto, was not removed; but 
its sphere of action was enlarged by addition of the 
talent of wealth. And Lina endeavoured to live, 
in the brighter and happier days of her subsequent 
life, as one whose real home was heaven, and her 
duty upon earth the practical praising of Him who 
had redeemed ler. 


Thus from bane doth the All- 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT TAILS. 
WueEvy the late accomplished Sir Charles Bell pub- 
lished his work, “ On the Human Hand, considered 
as an A gent of Expression,” many persons wondered 


“ Your sister tells me that it is usual to give | 
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that a mere extremity—a member only adapted, as 
commonly imagined, to the purposes of touch and 
prehension—should have been chosen as the ground- 
work of such a theme. But there is a power of 
expression in the human hand when the observer 
has trained his eye to perceive it; nay more, there 
is a variety of expressions in a variety of hands, so 
that the anatomist, who has been given to the study 
of mental characteristics, will be able to form a 
pretty shrewd guess as to the temperament of an 
individual after an inspection of the shape and 
character of his hauids. I remember to have seen 
in a French book, an extension of this proposition. I 
have seen it stated that the temperament of different 
species of animals may be discovered by an inspec- 
tion of their paws. ‘lo some extent this holds good, 
doubtless, though the deductions were strained too 
far by the authority to which I am adverting. 
Next to the face, (which is the grandest, the most 
perfect focus of expression in all animals,) come 
the hands of mankind and monkeys; and next 
in order, tails. 

Our domestic animals, dogs and cats for example, 
illustrate my proposition daily. Perhaps every 
sentiment or emotion of which they are susceptible 
is accompanied by a corresponding behaviour of 
the tail. That the so-called monarch of the forest 
lashes himself into fury by strokes of the tail, when 
about to spring on a prey, or when the prey has al- 
ready fallen beneath a stroke of his paw, was taught 
us in our nursery books. One need not go to 
Africa to become assured of the truth of this; a 
cat, which is ouly a lion on a small scale, will often 
afford an illustration. Animals devoid of both 
hands and tails are deprived of much expressional 
power, and what is more, they are generally rather 
stupid animals; so that the deprivation of the 
organ may be almost regarded as an indication of 
their having no expressional use for it. 

As I have several notions to communicate about 
tails, what has been already stated relative to the 
expression of them must suffice. Consider now the 
numerous varicties of tails, and tke multifarious 
uses of them. It was a fancy of the eccentric Lord 
Monboddo, that human beings had tails once, but 
that civilization has got rid of them. I do not 
accede to the doctrine in Lord Monboddo’s sense; 
but if he had broadly announced that human beings 
are invariably endowed with tails, I should not have 
dissented. ‘The merest glimpse of a skeleton will 
convince an observer, for the first time, that he is 
not quite so tailless as he may have hitherto 
imagined. Running his eye down along the spine, 
or back-bone, it alights on a little pointed bone, 
(called the os coceyyis) at last, which is nothing 
more nor less than a rudimentary tail, so short 
that it does not project through the skin. 

Speaking generally, the tails of back-boned ani- 
mals are merely prolongations of the back-bone. 
In dogs and cats, cows and horses, it is obviously 
so: the same is true of a vast number of back-boned 
animals. In whales, however, the caudal append- 
age has another derivation. The tail of a whale 
is no longer an extension of the back-bone. 4 
consists of two rudimentary feet joined, or im a 
Linuzeus was the firs 


manner soldered together. 
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naturalist to call attention to this conformation; 
and since his time the theory has been abundantly 
confirmed. 

Pass we now on to a consideration of the uses of 
tails. In their short or rudimentary condition, 
tails must be regarded as typical of further develop- 
ment: and if useful, their use is beyond our com- 
prehension; but the utilities of a well-developed 
tail are numerous and important. As regards 
back-boned animals, reflect on the use of certain 
tails, as fly-flappers. How badly off in this respect 
would a cow be without her tail! and though a 
civilized horse gives up a portion of his tail out of 
deference to imperious fashion, yet a tailless steed 
yoaming wild over the fly-pestered steppes of Tar- 
tary or South American pampas, would find him- 
self in sorry case without the appendage given to 
him by nature for his protection. In some animals 
—even mammalians—the tail becomes a weapon 
of offence and defence. 
notably so. 
ten shivered a boat to atoms. 
to go to monsters of the deep for examples of 
offensive and defensive tails. The kangaroo uses 
his tail similarly. By one blow of it, a large kan- 
garoo is able to strike a dog senseless—dead, per- 
haps—or break a human leg. Let it be noted, too, 
that the tail of a kangaroo is an important agent 
of locomotion, enabling the animal to take those 
long bounds and skips by which it gets over the 
ground. If we depart from mammalia and take a 
wider scope, the list of offensive and defensive tails 
becomes much expanded. Then all the bigger 
members of the lizard tribe suggest themselves to 
us—the crocodile, the alligator, and, in a lesser 
degree, the iguana. Jumping from great to small, 
wasps and bees will suggest themselves at home, 
and scorpions abroad in various parts, all furnish- 
ing examples of tails adapted to the purposes of 
offence and defence in one way or another. 

The prehensile quality is remarkable in the 
tails of certain animals; that quality, by virtue of 
which the tail performs the function of a hand, 
performing it well too, laying hold of an object 
and keeping it tight. The prehensile function 
assumes its highest development in certain of the 
monkey tribe, especially monkeys of America: and 
here mark a curious fact. Just in proportion as 
the prehensile function of a monkey’s tail in- 
creases, so do its hands become less prehensile 
and hand-like, furnishing one of many illustrations 
to prove, that though the Creator furnishes every 
animal with all that may be necessary, he furnishes 
no quality in needless excess. The tails of rats 
and mice are prehensile, though only to a slight 
degree. These little animals, as they crawl along, 
Steady themselves by the tail; and frequently, 
when a rat or a mouse descends by leaping, or by 
an abrupt run, it is the tail which helps to break 
the tall by half embracing any little prominent 
object which may chance to be in the way. 

For examples of the tail assuming a steering 
or directive function we have only to turn to fishes, 
whales, and birds. <A bird minus its tail, is almost 
as badly off as a bird without wings. Flight is 
extremely difficult then, as a certain tailless spar- 





In the whale, this is | 
A stroke from a whale’s tail has of- | 
Nor are we obliged | 
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row, a frequenter of my garden, could testify if he 
felt inclined. Even the bushy expanse of a squirrel’s 
tail is not a mere ornamental appendage. ‘Though 
a squirrel cannot fly like a bird, it has frequently 
to take immense leaps from branch to branch, or 
from high summits to the ground. By the hairy 
expanse of its tail the little animal guides its flight, 
and pitches on the particular spot desired. Con- 
templating the few examples thus strung together 
almost at random, I think it can be proved that 
if not quite so important as hands, tails are even 
more versatile than hands in their adaptation. 
Responding to emotions as they do; betraying 
fear, pleasure, pain, affection, and I know not 
what sentiments besides; fly-brushing, attacking, 
defending, helping an animal on its pace; feeling, 
grasping, steering, through ocean and through air; 
manifold are the uses of tails. 





THE MONTHS IN THE COUNTRY. 
MAY. 
May! May! song-honoured May ! 
Whom the youthful poet has loveé alway, 
What has become of thy genial air, 
Thy voices of music everywhere, 
The blessed blue of thy kindly skies, 
Thy bloom that greets us with sweet surprise, 
Thy hedgerows covered with odorous snow, 
Thy waters that laugh with joy as they go? 
Why art thou sullen and sad to-day, 
Song-honoured May ! 


May! May! ever welcome May! 

How strangely thou lookest on earth to-day, 

Cloudy and tearful, cold und wild, 

Like a petulant woman, or wayward child! 

Has winter been striving to keep thee back fF 

Have his bullying gales waylaid thy track ? 

Or is there a change ’mid the skies sublime ? 

Or a fitful pause in the flight of time ? 

Thy name is here, but thy presence away, 
Eycr welcome May ! 


May! May! salubrious May ! 

We were wont to make merry thy natal day, 

But custom and feeling are altered now, 

And the people are changed even more than thon; 

But we used to wander in days of old, 

Through fields of floral silver and gold, 

Catching the apple tree’s breath and bloom, 

And the ancient hawthorn’s heavy perfume, 

While our glad hearts beat with a healthful play, 
Salubrious May! 


But nothing goes wrong in the land of Ged, 
For his bounty lives in the quiet sod, 
Whether clothed in the garb of frost or flower, 
Or the liberal harvest’s golden dower. 
With a thoughtless spirit we oft complain, 
But the doings of Nature are never in vain; 
For Wisdom governs the humblest things, 
And Love o’ershadows with guardian wings. 
In God’s just power there is no delay, 

Oh, glorious May! 

—Autumn Leaves, 


THE ancient, time-honoured, and joyous customs of 
the first of May, which for nearly a thousand years 
made that day one of mirth and gladness through- 
out “merrie Englande,” have at length almost en- 
tirely departed from us; and, if they linger at all, 
are mostly limited to the amusements and re- 
creations of children, and even then are confined 
to remote and solitary districts, into which the 
modern march of utilitarianism has not penetrated. 
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The decline and fall of the country May games is 
one of those social phenomena which have taken 
place within the memory of living man. They 
retired by degrees before the hostile advance of 
machinery, of land inclosure, of factory labour, of 
foreign commerce, of railroads, and the school- 
master. They were prevalent in country places 
at the close of the last century; at the time of the 
Peninsular war they had not fallen into disuse, for 
we can remember jumping in short clothes round 
the maypole in the year of the battle of Salamanca, 
and watching the fading of the floral chaplet that 
erowned the long shaft in the meadow next the 
ehurchyard, for weeks and months afterwards. 
When Wordsworth wrote his “ Excursion,” the 


May games were still observed in Cumberland, 
though they do not appear to have been connected 
with a maypole. 


A wide-spread elm 
Stands in our valley, named the Joyful 'l'ree; 
From dateless usage which our peasants hold 
Of giving welcome to the first of May, 
7 By dances round its trunk, 

But, unless we are very much mistaken, the 
“dateless usage” is at length out of date even in 
the wilds of Cumberland. We confess to some 
regret that this should be the case. It was a fit 
and proper thing to welcome the fulness of glorious 
spring with innocent merriment and the overflow- 
ing of glad hearts; and it was wise in our ancestors 
to encourage the general expression of the feeling 
which at such a time dwells in every grateful bosom. 
It is probable, however, that the abuse of the holi- 
day contributed as much as anything else to its 
discontinuance, and now it must be regarded only 
as a thing of the past. 

As May comes in, the sharp and sudden showers 
of April leave off their spouting, being driven away 
by the sweet south wind. The fresh rains that 
have fallen, alternating with the warm sun-gleams 
of the past month, have covered the breast of 
mother earth with a deep mantle of vivid green, 
fragrant with vernal odours and flush with flowers 
of every varied hue. Now the whitethorn of the 
hedges is seen swelling with innumerable buds, 
which, before the month is over, will have burst 
into an interminable galaxy of star blossoms; and 
in the copse, round the mossy roots of the hazels, 
the ripe primrose clusters in dense masses, offering 
whole bouquets of its delicate flowers to a single 
grasp. Brush aside the crumpled leaves and the 
tall grass, and there is the violet nestling by its 
side, crouching in its quiet solitude, as though 
conscious of small claim to notice, since it has now 
no fragrance to boast of. On the banks and hedge- 
rows the cowslip lifts its nodding head and begins 
to unfold its tiny clustering petals; and every- 
where, in wood and forest, on bankside, on the 
margin of the trotting brooks, and deep in the 
interlacing boughs of the fence, the saucy blue- 
bell sways to every passing zephyr. Now is the 
jubilee of the gorse, which puts on all its splendour 
in May, and covers the heaths and moors and gip- 
sy-haunted lanes with its golden bloom. The 
young ferns, also, are unrolling their Corinthian 
scrolls, and pushing themselves up manfully 
among the wrecks of last ycar’s vegetation and 





the fresh-springing weeds and moss in the glades 
of the forest. Here, also, the umbelliferous plants 
shoot up their tall stems; the hemlock, the wild 
parsley, and the earth or pig-nut; upon which last- 
named, by the way, though they are scarce worth 
the digging in May, even had we Caliban with his 
long nails to dig them for us, we have made many 
a hearty meal in the days of schoolboyhood. As 
for the open meadows, where the unsullied grass 
is growing in dense column to meet the scythe, 
they are literally buried alive in buttercups, so 
that when you look through the hedge upon a field 
level with the eye, you see nothing but one broad 
sheet of flaming gold eclipsing the green bencath. 
The farmer would tell you that he does not want 
so much crowsfoot in his grass; for, notwith- 
standing the popular notion that the butterenp 
gives that rich tinge and flavour to the butter of 
this month which are peculiar to it, he knows well 
enough that the cows will not touch the plant, but 
will leave it standing after they have grazed the 
land bare of all else. 

A merry time for children is the May month; 
you meet them loaded with spoils from the field 
and the bankside, and staggering under a weight 
of blossoms too heavy to be borne; you hear them 
laughing and crowing among the buttercups, up 
to their eyes in pleasures and treasures, until they 
wax weary with delight, and they have to relinquish 
the wealth they gathered so eagerly, through sheer 
satiety and the lassitude of enjoyment. These re- 


jected prizes, cast aside to fade and die, cross you 


in your meditative path, and perhaps they lead 
you into a moralizing strain, which, as its drift and 
purpose is so obvious, we shall leave the reader to 
think out for himself, if he choose. Still happier 
and merrier than the children are the English 
song birds in this blooming season. All the little 
warblers that domicile with us the summer through 
are now in their homes in England, and in the 
raptures of their bridal and domestic felicity. This 
is the cause that renders May so musical: there is 
harmony now in every bush, a concert in every 
grove. The hen bird sits brooding upon her eggs 
in the nest, and her mate the while, perched on 
some neighbouring spray, pours out the rapture 
of his bosom in one continuous song, only broken 
at intervals, when the “keen demands of appetite” 
have to be satisfied, or when he takes his turn 
upon the nest, and sets the mother free to forage 
for a meal. She has not far to search, for the 
food of the small birds is at this season, happily, 
most abundant and ever at hand. It is interesting 
now to watch the several tribes of swallows as they 
dart, and sweep, and circle, now up, now down, now 
turning in sudden angles, as if in wanton play and 
under the impulse of frolic and whim. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not the case: they are in pursuit of flies, 
on which they feed, and they have the power of 
making these sudden turns in order that they may 
catch them. The martin flies low, and is often seen 
skimming the surface of pools and streams, because 
he feeds on those flies, aquatic and other, which 
rarely rise many feet above the level of the water 
or the soil. The swift, on the other hand, flies 
high, and darts round the tops of chimneys, of 
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church towers, and other lofty buildings, in search 
of insects of a different kind, and is never seen 
skimming the ground. The swift raises but one 
brood of young in the year, whereas the martin 
and house swallow, like the skylark, raise two or 
three broods. The note or the cry of almost every 
bird that flies is now distinguishable at some period 
or other of the day: the ring-dove coos in the 
forest; the lark sings in the sky; the thrush, the 
blackcap, and the blackbird pipe in the orchard; 
the owl hoots in the avenue at night; the night- 
ingale hardly ceases his gushing song the whole 
night through; the cuckoo sends his voice over 
hill and dale, from some invisible retreat; and 
equally invisible, the corncrake cries in the mea- 
dows or among the springing wheat, now here, 
now there, as though he had the faculty of being 
in a dozen places at once. 

Among the insects of May, (and they are now 
too numerous to be catalogued here,) the most 
pleasing are the butterflies, the moths, and the 
beetles—the last-named being exceedingly plentiful 
in many varieties. The most singular is the 
* undertaker,” as he is sometimes called, or the 
burying beetle, a rather handsome fellow, who 
“performs funerals,” but who appears all too di- 
minutive, one would think, for the work he has to 
do, and does. He derives his name from his ha- 
bit of burying the dead bodies of animals sometimes 
fifty times as big as himself—a business which he 
manages in a most ingenious way. Three of these 
beetles—and they are not much over an inch long 
—will bury a mole, and cover him with earth as 
effectually as the sexton of the parish would do it. 
The way they proceed is this: first surveying the 
ground around the corpse—a process which gene- 
rally occupies them a whole day, during which 
they probably discover whether there be any, and 
if any, what, hard substance beneath likely to de- 
feat their purpose—they proceed to undermine the 
ground on which it lies. As they claw away the 
soil beneath, the body sinks into the hollow lower 
and lower, and when it has sunk some inches be- 
low the original level, they rake the loose soil over 
it, and cover it up so neatly, that no trace of their 
labour is visible. The “undertaker,” however, 
does not undertake this sepulchral job out of any 
‘ regard for the decencies of sepulture, or rever- 
ence for the dead—nothing of the sort: the buried 
carcase is intended to furnish a larder for its own 
young. No sooner is the body buried, than mis- 
tress beetle buries herself after it, and deposits in 
the decaying flesh the eggs, which soon become 
the larve for a new generation of beetles. The 
burying is obviously for the purpose of preventing 
the carcase from being devoured by carrion crows 
or some ravenous flesh-eating vermin. Experi- 
ments have been made to ascertain the capabilities 
of these beetles, and four of them have been known 
to bury in fifty days as many as twelve carcases of 
birds, fish, moles, ete. 

On arriving at Tangley Grange for our monthly 
visit, we catch Mrs. Dobbs in the very act of shak- 
ing a swarm of bees into a new hive, which has 
been waiting for them for this week past. Yester- 
day there was a considerable commotion all day in 





one of the old hives, indicative of what was about 
to take place. Early this morning a boy was set 
on the watch, with a dog-whistle for a signal to 
report the event as soon as it should happen. 
About ten o’clock the whistle sounded, and out ran 
Marion with the poker and frying-pan, followed by 
Mrs. D. with a bough of privet; the rattle of poker 
and pan charmed them down; they settled on the 
bough; Marion popped the hive beneath, and the 
bees being shaken into it, are carefully carried off 
to the position allotted them, where, by this time 
to-morrow, they will have settled theit form of 
government and begun to organize their scheme of 
national industry. Mrs. Dobbs is glad that this 
ticklish business is fairly over, and has good hopes 
of the new swarm, because they have swarmed so 
early in the season; for, says the old saw, 
* A swarm of bees in May 

Is worth a load of hay ; 

A swarm of bees in June 

Is worth a silver spoon ; 


But a swarm that comes in July 
Is not worth a fly.” 


It is not a busy month on the land, for there is 
little remaining to be sown, the spring crops being 
now nearly all in the ground. ‘There is, however, 
the planting of potatoes and cow-cabbages for home 
consumption, and a field of mangel-wurzel is being 
prepared. Dobbs, too, has an interesting experi- 
ment on hand with potatoes. His potato-crops have 
been more or less touched by the disease for seve- 
ral seasons past, and, in the hope of putting a stop 
to this, he is now planting seed which he has raised 
with considerable labour from the potato-apple. 
Whether this expedient will answer, we shall per- 
haps find out before the year is over. Meanwhile, 
he is in a cheerful mood, and looks forward toa 
good year. His grass lands, thanks to the kindly 
irrigation of February, are fat and flourishing, and 
promise heavy crops. He has turned his cows out 
upon the pastures, where they are feeding full, and, 
in return for his past care of them, are giving 
abundance of milk, which entails no end of work 
in the dairy, where butter and cheese, and particu- 
larly cheese, are in rapid process of manufacture. 
Marion has more work upon her hands than half a 
dozen Marions could do; so she has helps in the 
other hands of the farm, and additional helps from 
the village. The milk-pails are coming in and 
going out all day long, from dewy morning dawn 
to dewy and dusky eve; there is no end of scalding 
and straining, of washing coarse cloths, of skim- 
ming milk and churning cream, of chopping the 
curd and filling the cheese vats, of pressing and re- 
pressing, of airing, sweating, wiping and turning 
of cheeses, with a multitude of various mysteries, 
which, not being permitted to witness, we are not 
in a condition to describe. For the Tangley 
cheese, you must know, has the reputation of be- 
ing first-rate of its kind, and Dobbs doesn’t choose 
that all the world should know exactly how it is 
produced. Perhaps he is not singular in this 
respect. Most cheese-farmers have their own 
peculiar notions; no two of them, perhaps, pro- 
ceed exactly alike in all their operations, and there 
is no reason that we know of why Dobbs, if he has 
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got @ secret which enables him to excel his neigh- 
pours, should publish it in the market-place. All 
yo know is, that he is himself in and out of the 
dairy many times in the day, especially at those 
times when his good dame is having an eye to her 
multifarious broods of poultry, and gathering them 
around her at feeding time. Now he is busy with 
the lactometer, testing the quality of the milk as it 
comes in; now he consults the thermometer in the 
churning department, for he has a notion that but- 
ter comes quicker and better at a certain defined 
temperatire than at any other, and he has con- 
trived the means of keeping that apartment, with 
moderate attention, at the precise degree of warmth. 
Now he handles the curd for the cream-cheese, will 
crumble it in his fingers, and try its consistency 
under the cutter, and will decree the amount of 
pressure it shall undergo in the vat. 

When all is going on well at home, Dobbs walks 
out to the fallows to see that his directions are being 
carried out; thattheturfis properly pared and burnt; 
that the manure is economically applied; that the 
fences are kept in proper trim; and that no tres- 
passing urchins from the village have scrambled 
into his grass-meadows after cowslips and sorrel. 
Or he will make his way to his pet speculation of 
hops, where he has placed a couple of hands to 
clean out the weeds and earth up the rows, and 
see how they and their charge are getting on. Or 
he mounts to the wood, where the wood-cutters are 
still at work, and where, by order of the Squire, 
huge oaks are being felled just at the very crisis 
when they are putting forth their young leaves and 
donning their summer garments. Grand and 


melancholy they look in their hour of deadly over- 
throw, their broad sinewy arms cast helplessly to 
earth, and their bursting buds fading away in the 


act of unclosing. The barkers fall on their pros- 
trate trunks and limbs, like so many harpies, and 
ere the sap has ceased to flow in their veins, flay 
them alive, and leave their huge bodies bleaching 
in the sun. 

Or perhaps, towards eventide, when the sun is 
low, Dobbs takes his fishing-rod and strolls down 
to the brook, intending to kill just one brace of 
trout for supper. ‘The brook bubbles so sweetly, 
and the trout rise so freely this hungry month, that 
he is tempted to stay there longer than he intended, 
and instead of catching a brace he catches a dozen, 
and has a handsome dish of fish to present to the 
clergyman, who will be that way in his gig in the 
morning, and who will be well pleased to accept 
them. ‘The shadows have crept over the landscape 
while Dobbs has been intent on his angling; the 
songs of the birds have ceased on a sudden, as the 
sun dipped behind that long bar of cloud, and only 
a monotonous chirp, the chiif-chaff of the blackbird, 
or the crake-crake of the land-rail, is heard at inter- 
vals, while the gloaming is slowly deepening into 
starlight, Packing up his tackle, and belting on 
his creel once more, the good farmer turns his face 
homewards, and makes for the green lane which 
leads up to the homestead. Here he lags at a 





snail’s pace, and steps with noiseless footfall, for 
there above, in the boughs of that overhanging 
beech, the nightingale, “in full-throated ease,” is | 
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pouring forth his voluptuous song, in a strain so 
rich and precious that it goes to Dobbs’s heart and 
brings tears into his eyes. Not that Dobbs is 
morbidly sentimental, or sentimental at all; but he 


| happens to recollect that the nightingales have 


sung in that spot for the last fifty years, and that 
his own dear mother brought him there to listen 
to them for the first time, when he was a small tot 
of a boy, not half the height of her apron-string. 
That dear good mother has lain long in the church- 
yard; but the plaintive note of the bird in boughs 
above brings her back to his remembrance as clearly 
as though the long years which have separated the 
living and the dead were bridged over by an in- 
stant of time. 

But, hark! there is the honest bark of his watch- 
dog, Jowler, “ baying deep-mouthed welcome as he 
draws near home;” and, halloo, there! who’s that 
creeping out of sight under the shadow of the tall 
hedge? “Why,” says Dobbs to himself, “ if that 
isn’t our Marion, and young Giles whispering soft 
somethings into her ear. Wheu-u-ugh! well, to 
be sure! But, after all, where’s the harm? Marion 
is a very good girl, and young Giles is a steady 
young fellow, and both of them might do worse.” 
So Dobbs walks past without affecting to see them, 
and leaves the rustic lovers to the enjoyment of 
the young May moon, which is just blinking at 
them over the tree tops, and to the sympathetic 
strain of the nightingale. 

Thus far we have pictured May, rather as the 
poets picture it, and as we love to sce it ourselves, 
than as, in our stern climate it is apt to appear. With 
southern breezes and sunshine, May is the May 
we haye delineated. 'lhen— 

** All the earth is gay; 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity ; 

And in the heart of May, 

Doth every beast keep holiday.” 
But, alas! this proverbially merry month is some- 
times susceptible of very different colouring. It 
happens too often in May, that the cold blasts from 
the north and east blow for days or even weeks 
together. With such blasts too often comes a 
desolating blight that sweeps off the promise of or- 
chard and garden, even if it mercifully leave the 
fields untouched. From such sharp gales 

The full-blown Spring through all her foliage shrinks, 

Joyless and dead, a wide dejected waste. 

For oft, engendered by the hazy north, 

Myriads on myriads, insect armies waft 

Keen on the poisoned breeze, and wasteful eat, 

Through bud and bark, into the blackened core 

Their cager way.” 
Such wintry blights in May are most to be dreaded 
after a mild winter, like the last, when they are 
doubly destructive, owing to the premature advance 
of vegetation. ‘There is one consolation, however, 
attending them: the cold which comes at this sea- 
son, however destructive to fruit and tubers, is 
favourable to bread corn, which, if it receives no 
check at this time, is apt to run into straw, and 
produce but a scanty crop. So true is this, that it 
was recognised as a fact centuries ago. Witness 
the old saying, “A cold May and a windy, makes a 
fat barn and a findy.” 

The only crop that is reaped in May appears to 
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be that of the willow bed, where the osiers are cut 
and immediately peeled by women and children, 
whose occupation, while they are thus engaged, 
affords a pleasing sight. 

Though by the end of the month the leafing of 
the trees cannot be said to be completed, yet the 
aspect of the country is everywhere green, and, with 
the exception of the ash, the beech, and the oak, 
most of the forest trees are clad in bright green 
foliage. 





A NIGHT MARCH IN INDIA. 

Ir is five p.m. in the camp of an Indian field, 
and old “ aftéb” (sol) is going down with all the 
glory of an eastern sunset. We have just finished 
dinner. The hum and bustle of the camp is gra- 
dually lessening, and, early as the hour is, all of us 
are thinking of soon going to sleep. Yes, to sleep, 
for we shall be awoke again at a most uncomfort- 
able hour, one o’clock, a.m. The heat is still very 
great, for it is “the merry month of May,” in the 
middle of the hot season. Though languid, fever- 
ish, and done-up—just in that state when they 
would tell you at home that you only wanted “a 
good night’s rest’’—yet no such luxurious hopes 
have we. Stern duty, our country’s interests and 
service, and, more than all, the word of our com- 
manding officer, demand that, for the nonce, we shall 
turn night into day, and “spend the evening” in 
plodding wearily in the dark along a dusty road. 
In short, we have to rise at twelve o’clock, and 
march some fifteen or twenty miles ere we halt. 
Gradually, one man after another drops off from 
the circle, and soon all are dispersed to their several 
tents. We are sleepy enough already, not having 
had much of “nature’s soft nurse” last night, nor 
indeed for many a night past; and to sleep during 
the daytime, in the hot weather, is indeed a sala- 
mandrine feat. What with the scorching, furnace- 
blast-like wind, the dreadful plague of flies—those 
little tormentors who never suffer you to rest for a 
moment—and the thermometer at 120° in the tent, 
it is no ordinary man who can go to sleep in the 
daytime, even with a wet towel round the head. 
We therefore all turn in about seven or so, “with a 
will,” and are soon in the land of dreams, in despite 
of heat and musquitoes—our lullaby the howling 
of the jackals and the unearthly groans and screams 
of the camels. Scarcely do we scem to have slept 
five minutes, when we hear through our dreams 
the “trump of war,” dreadful indeed, in the shape 
of the reveille bugle, than which no music of 
itinerant band, or barrel organ, ever seemed more 
discordant. With a drowsy shudder we immedi- 
ately begin to picture the horrors of “ getting up,” 
and then again embrace the too-satisfactory theory 
that we have been only dreaming. But on this 
point we are only too soon undeceived, and fully 
awakened by the horrible noise around us. The 
hammering of tent pegs and screaming of camels, 
soldiers shouting to each other in every variety of 
brogue, Sepoys yelling in half the languages 
of India, buglers and drummers, trumpeters and 
fifers—all apparently trying who can make the 
greatest noise and keep it up the longest. 
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These, joined to the indescribable row made by 
the camel men, cart drivers, and camp followers of 
every description, howling and squabbling in all 
sorts of unknown tongues, combine to form one 
terrible chaos of strange sounds, which effectually 
murders sleep. With a sigh we open our eyes, 
and find our faithful servant already by our side, 
who kindly presents us with our socks, and we 
proceed to dress, yawning and bemoaning our 
hard fate. We really feel very miserable, and the 
knowledge of the discomforts and annoyances 
of the march before us does not isprove our 
spirits. 

It is in moments like these that one groans out, 
in the words of the old song, “ Why, O why, did 
I ‘list ?” and is disposed to look with the utmost 
contempt upon military glory, and to regard the 
faculty of sleeping ad libitum as the swimum 
bonum—willing for the moment to exchange all 
our chances of renown for a mess of pottage in the 
shape of a good night’s repose. 

In this dismal frame of mind we emerge from 
the tent, to find our comrades in arms and fellow- 
sufferers already dressed, and in pretty much the 
same state of mental and bodily depression. 
Growling is the order of the night. One man 
pathetically inquires, “How much longer is this 
going to last?” while another, lighting a cheroot, 
protests, in a mournful voice, that he “ only wishes 
he was sweeping a crossing at home.” Everybody 
is extremely sulky and taciturn, and the genius of. 
ill-humour and misery reigns triumphant. 

In the meantime, our servants are striking the 
tents, and getting them on the camels; and by the 
time the “fall-in” bugle goes, all the “kit” is 
ready to start. Now the men fall-in, and the 
routine of inspecting, telling-off, etc., is mechani- 
cally gone through; the companies are marched to 
their places in the battalion, and the regiment 
stands at ease, awaiting the “advance” bugle. 
At length it sounds. Shoulder arms, quick march, 
and off we go, the band striking up “ Patrick’s 
Day in the Morning,” which lively air for a mo- 
ment raises our spirits, but only to make us more 
melancholy, as we think of the bright scenes and 
pleasant faces amongst which we have heard it 
played in days of yore. But here, far from such 
gladsome scenes, we find ourselves obeying our 
destiny in plodding along an Indian apology for a 
road in the dark, oppressed by heat, awfully sleepy, 
and nearly smothered by clouds of dust. To the 
latter I have a hearty repugnance, and am not 
even to be reckoned among those “quos pulverem 
Olympicum collegisse juvat,” far less the vulgar 
dust of an Indian cart-track. It is, indeed, the 
worst torment of all, penetrating, as it does, into 
every pore of the skin, and forming quite a “re- 
cent mud deposit” in the lungs. No one ever 
can really see dust in perfection, and appreciate all 
the delight it affords, till he has marched ninety 
miles or so during the hot season in the midst of 
a column on an Indian road. From first to last, 
you are enveloped in a dense cloud; in short, for 
some seven hours you move and breathe in an 
atmosphere of fine sand, and are enabled to form % 
pretty accurate idea of the sufferings of death by 
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asphyxia. Through all this on we go, the officers 
for the most part mounted on horses, or “ tattoos,” 
little native ponies, whose powers of weight-carry- 
ing and endurance are almost incredible. Ad- 
yanced about a mile, we come to a sudden stand- 
still. What is the matter? A trace has been 
broken by the artillery in front, one of the horses 
has “kicked over,’ or some part of the harness 
gone wrong. ‘To repair the damage, whatever it is, 
occupies some ten minutes, much to our disgust at 
the detention. At length it is made all right, and 
we resume our march for another couple of miles, 
when, at the sound of the bugle in front, we halt, 
and the men pile arms and fall out. Now arises a 
general cry for the “ pawneewallas,” or water- 
carriers, who are coming on in the rear; and while 
the men take a drink of the pure element and 
light their pipes, some of the young officers solace 
themselves by an application to sundry suspicious 
little pocket-flasks, the evil effects of using which, 
in such a climate, they will soon come to learn. 
Others, too drowsy to care for anything else, throw 
themselves on the ground, and, not losing any time 
in looking for a soft place, are fast asleep in a 
moment. But their slumbers are not of long 
duration, for in ten minutes the inexorable bugle 
sounds, the men fall in, and on we go again. 

For the next two hours, the same wesry, never- 
ending tramp, with now and then a few minutes’ 
check, while the head of the column is defiling 
through a narrow lane. Hardly a word is spoken 
by the men, and some of the warriors on horse- 
back get so drowsy that they begin to nod, and 
finally fall asleep, awaking to find themselves on 
the point of falling off, and only saved from a 
tumble by their spurs catching in their horses’ 
flanks. The faculty of sleeping on horseback is a 
valuable one, and possessed by few. Using the 
capacious and well-padded saddles of the East, in 
which one sits as in an armchair, with a little 
practice one can go to sleep quite comfortably. 
But in an English saddle, mostly hard, and afford- 
ing no support to the body, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult, and attended with a good deal of risk. Yet 
some men there are who, on a night-march, sleep 
in the saddle as soundly as in a four-poster. 

All this time we have been steadily advancing; 
and now the first gleams of daylight are scen in 
the eastern sky. Again we come to a halt, and 
the scenes of the previous one are repeated. Most 
of us lie down, and fall asleep instantly. When 
we awake, we find the sun just rising, and feel quite 
refreshed and wakeful, although we have only had 
some twenty minutes’ sleep. The sweet notes of a 
thousand birds fill the air, and the contrast be- 
tween the cheerful aspect of all nature, and the 
sombre darkness of the past night, has the ef- 
fect of raising the spirits at once, and dissipating 
sleep. 

With renewed spirit we start again, conscious 
that the worst of our journey is past, and that we 
shall soon arrive at our camping-ground. The 
soldiers begin to greet each other in terms of 
comic politeness, such as, “ Good mornin’, Misther 
Doolan; sure it’s beautiful you're lookin’ this fine 
mornin’ ;” the gentleman thus addressed being 





so thickly covered with a layer of dust as to be 
almost irrecognisable. Jokes of all sorts are passed 
through the ranks; and if there be an unfortunate 
“butt” in a company, now is the time that the 
most pungent witticisms are indulged in at his 
expense. The leaders of all this fun are generally 
Irishmen, who form a very large proportion of 
most of our regiments. 

We may mention, en passant, a curious enough 
fact with regard to our soldiers. It is, that almost 
invariably they adopt the Irish accent, even though 
they may never have seen the “emerald isle.” 
We have met with many old soldiers who spoke 
with such a “brogue” as to leave on the minds of 
their listeners little doubt of their Hibernian origin, 
while in reality they were Englishmen or Scotch- 
men. 

With a characteristic contrast, the native portion 
of our column, the Sepoys, greet the rising lumi- 
nary with a general shout of adoration resembling 
a cheer, for by them—at least by the Hindoos 
among them—the sun is regarded as an emblem of 
deity. ‘The Mussulmans, on the other hand, scorn- 
ing these pantheistic notions, repeat with fervour 
the great fundamental tenet of their creed: “ Allah 
is great, and Mahomet is his prophet.” It is 
painful to observe the striking contrast between 
the Sepoy and the European soldier—the one 
almost invariably performing with great reverence 
all the rites, and obeying implicitly the commands 
of his religion, unhappily a false one; while the 
other, although nominally of the only true faith, 
is, as a general rule, utterly indifferent to its pre- 
cepts. ‘The explanation of the ritual zeal of the 
Sepoy is only to be found in the system of caste, 
throwing, as it does, such immense influence into 
the hands of the Brahmin priesthood, and making 
the strict observance of religious ceremonies a sine 
qua now of temporal prosperity. 

But with this dissertation on creeds, we have 
got off the line of march; so let us canter on and 
overtake the column, so as to arrive in camp be- 
fore “the sun gets hot,” to use an Indian phrase. 
Indeed, we find it hot enough already, though only 
just risen, and we will therefore push on, in order 
to get into the shade as soon as possible. Pre- 
sently the road stretches out in front into a wide 
sandy plain, here and there dotted with clumps of 
trees. Surely that must be our halting-place. 
While we are engaged in discussing the point, 
a staff-officer comes galloping up, and sects our 
doubts at rest. Ont rush the brigade-markers, 
and away go the mounted officers, full gallop, to 
take up the points on which the several regiments 
are to form. We halt, wheel, deploy, and take up: 
the position which we are to occupy in the camp. 
Then “roll-call” is held, and that over, and the 
order given to fall out, we sheathe our swords, 
with a sigh of relief at having come to a resting- 
place at last, and congregate under the shade of 
some spreading mango-tree. Some of us take the 
opportunity of going to sleep in peace till the tents 
comeup. We all present rather a comical appear- 
ance, from the dust with which we are thickly en- 
crusted. One gentleman, glorying in the possession 
of jet-black beard and moustache, forcibly reminds 
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one of Byron’s “ Prisoner of Chillon,” and the quo- 
tation made by Albert Smith’s “ Yankee Tourist,” 
“ My hair is grey, 
But not with fright, 
For it all turned white 
In a single night.” 

By and by the camels begin to make their ap- 
pearance in slow single file, each animal’s nose 
connected by a rope with the tail of his predeces- 
sor—a mode of harnessing curious enough, and we 
should think particularly inconvenient to both 
parties. 

Each man begins to indulge in speculations as 
to when his “kit” will be up, and a general 
anxiety is expressed for the safety of the mess 
and its appurtenances, the safe arrival of the bag- 
gage being never by any means a matter of cer- 
tainty. However, this morning everything arrives 
in good time; the tents are pitched with the usual 
amount of shouting and yelling—an invariable 
accompaniment to every piece of work requiring 
muscular exertion performed by a native; and 
while breakfast is being got ready, we go in for 
“no end of a wash.” ‘This, under the circum- 
stances, very necessary and laudable proceeding, 
forms the concluding incident of our “Night's 
March in India.” 





AUGUSTUS TOPLADY. 

In the pleasant county of Devon, and in one of its 
sequestered passes, with a few cottages sprinkled 
over it, mused and sang Augustus Toplady. When 
@ lad of sixteen, and on a visit to Ireland, he had 
strolled into a barn, where an illiterate layman was 
preaching, but preaching reconciliation to God 
through the death of his Son. The homely ser- 
mon took effect, and from that moment the gospel 
wielded all the powers of his brilliant and active 
mind. ‘Toplady became very learned, and at thirty- 
eight he died, more widely read in fathers and re- 
formers than most academic dignitaries can boast 
when their heads are hoary. His chief publications 
are controversial, and in some respects bear pain- 
fully the impress of his over-ardent spirit. In the 
pulpit’s milder urgency, nothing flowed but balm. 
In his tones there was a commanding solemnity, 
and in his words there was such simplicity, tha 

to hear was to understand. And both at Broad 
Hembury and afterwards in Orange Street, London, 
the happiest results attended his ministry. Many 
sinners were converted. And the doctrines which 
God blessed to the accomplishment of these results 
may be learned from the hymns which Toplady 
has bequeathed to the church: “ When languor 
and disease invade ;’ “ A debtor to mercy alone ;” 
“ Rock of ages, cleft for me ;” and, “ Deathless prin- 
ciple, arise ;”” hymns in which it would seem as if 
the finished work were embalmed, and the lively 
hope exulting in every stanza; whilst each person 
of the glorious Godhead radiates mercy, grace, and 
holiness through each successive line. During his 
last illness, Augustus Toplady seemed to lie in the 
very vestibule of glory. ‘To a friend’s inquiry he 


answered, with sparkling eye, “Oh, my dear sir, | 








AUGUSTUS TOPLADY. 


I cannot tell the comforts I feel in my soul; they 
are past expression. The consolations of God are 
so abundant that he leaves me nothing to pray for. 
My prayers are all converted into praise. I enjoy 
a heaven already in my soul.” And within an 
hour of dying he called his friends, and asked if 
they couid give him up; and when they said they 
could, tears of joy ran down his cheeks as he 
added, “ Oh, what a blessing that you are made 
willing to give me over into the hands of my dear 
Redeemer, and part with me; for no mortal can 
live after the glories which God has manifested to 
my soul.”* 











AN ELECTRICIAN’S HOME. 

Some three-and-twenty years ago, not only the 
scientific world, but the community at large, was 
startled by the extraordinary discoveries of Mr. 
Crosse, a» gentleman of private fortune, who de- 
voted his time to the study of electrical phenomena. 
Living in a secluded part of the kingdom, he was 
viewed by his neighbours as a sort of Roger Bacon. 
“There goes,” exclaimed his farming neighbours, 
“the thunder and lightning man. You can’t go 
near his home at night without danger of your 
life; them as have been there have seen devils, all 
surrounded by lightning, dancing on the wires 
that he has put up round his grounds.” 

Had Mr. Crosse been born a few centuries ago, 
he would have stood a fair chance of making his 
exit from the world by means of a faggot and tar 
barrel: but, happily, the wizard lived in better 
times, and had a most amiable witch in the shape 
of his wife, who has composed a most delightful 
and agreeable biography of her husband. ‘The 
philosopher appears as a warm-hearted, genial 
English gentleman, distinguished not only by a 
passion for science, but by a host of endearing 
qualities. The following account of his home and 
labours among the Quantock Hills appeared first 
many years ago, when his name had just burst 
upon the world; but it will be read with renewed 
interest by the great majority of those whose eyes 
these pages reach. . 

“Tf, when you come to the village of Kingston, 
about three miles from Taunton, you turn upon 
your right into a dark and narrow lane, you will 
soon find yourself climbing with toil a difficult and 
very steep hill; the road is rough, and the hedges 
meeting over-head give it an aspect of the pro- 
foundest gloom. But by day, in the summer time, 
it is deliciously cool and shady, and a very wilder- 
ness of wild flowers. Having conquered this hill, 
a turn of the road on your left conducts you to a 
park adorned with many fine beeches, on one side 
of which you bchold a sheet of water, with a shrub- 
bery in the background, whose very aspect invites 
you to trespass in it. All this you see as you walk 
under a row of trees that overshadow the road; 
and if you are a stranger to the place and its 
owner, you will wonder what can be the meaning 
of the mast-like poles fixed at the tops of the lof- 
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tiest trees, by which a line (so it appears) is carried 
round the park till it is lost in the shrubbery. 
Presently you see a mansion, oddly roosted in a 
hollow, under the ridge of the high ground you 
are treading, just as if the soil on which it had 
been built had suddenly sunk on some fine morn- 
ing; for it is difficult to believe that an architect 
could have placed it there on purpose. Itisa plain 
building on the outside, but it contains that witt.‘n 
which passeth show. Knock fearlessly at the 
door; the votaries of science are always welcome 
there. Your name? your station? your calling? 
your property? Trouble not yourself about any of 
these things, nor hope thus to commend yourself 
to the inmates. You are a man, you have a mind, 
you venerate science, even if you know little of it: 
these are your passports into the mansion. Are 
you a stranger? you will not be so long. ‘One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin.’ In 


ten minutes you feel as if you had known your | 


kind and generous host twenty years. Your en- 
tertainer attracts you, and you gaze as much as 
you politely may. He is now in his velvet jacket, 
his laboratory costume; his frame is made for acti- 
vity ; light but muscular, having not an ounce of su- 
perfluous fat, with a trifling stoop at the shoulders ; 
his face too is thin and long, with a fine forehead, 
a well-shaped nose, and pointed chin. Its expres- 
sion is highly intellectual, with an air of seeming 
melancholy, which is in fact one of thought; but a 
lengthened gaze discovers in it a lurking propen- 
sity to fun, which continually peeps out at the 
corners of his eyes and in the curl of his lips. 
His hair is brown, partially silvered by age, which 
is betrayed only there; for his gait and counte- 
nance have all the liveliness and energy of youth; 
his step is springy, his voice cheerful, his aspect 
that of one who enjoys good health and its attendant, 
good spirits: such, dimly outlined, we must con- 
fess, is the personal appearance of ANDREW Crosse. 

“Had you never before heard that name, or if 
you had not known that you were about to visit 
one who had distinguished himself in the pursuits 
of science, you would soon discover that you are in 
the company of a man of genius; that you are con- 
versing with one who has thought for himself, and 
refused to subject his mind to the chains of autho- 
rity, and to bow before the dicta of schools. The 
presence of genius you discover in Andrew Crosse 
before you: have conversed with him for a quarter 
of an hour. The talk of most men, even of those 
who are reputed as wise or witty, is merely a repe- 
tition of that which you have heard, in substance 
if not in form, from other men fifty times before, 
and read as often. But Mr. Crosse’s talk is his 
own. You may differ from his opinions, you may 
question his accuracy, you may contest his argu- 
ments, you may smile sometimes at views that may 
seem to you visionary and wild, because they are 
different from your own habitual trains of think- 
ing, and therefore startle you; but you cannot 
complain that they are commonplace; they are not 
echoes of the voices of others, nor gems in a new- 
setting—alter et idem—stolen from books old or 
new. . . « Particularly striking is Mr. Crosse’s 
eloquence, when he tells you the wonders of his 
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favourite science of clectricity, of its mysterious 
agencies in the natural phenomena of the heavens 
above, of the earth beneath, and of the waters 
under the earth; how it rules alike the motions of 
the planets and the arrangement of atoms; how it 
broods in the air, rides on the mist, travels with 
the light, wanders through space, attracts in the 
aurora, terrifies in the thunder-storm, rules the 
growth of plants, and shapes aii substances, from 
the fragile crystals of ice to the diamond, which it 
makes by toil continued for ages in the womb of 
the solid globe. As he describes to you all these 
wonders, not imaginations of a dreamer, but reali- 
ties which he has himself seen and proved, by pro- 
ducing, by the same agent and the same process, 
only in a lesser degree, the same results, his face 
is lighted up, his eyes are fixed upon the ceiling, 
present things seem to have disappeared from him, 
lost in the greater vividness of ideas which his full 
mind throngs before him; he pours out his words 
in an unfailing stream; but, though he has a com- 
mand of epithets, he finds language inadequate to 
express his conceptions of the might of that myste- 
rious element which, though so very mighty that 
it could annihilate a world as easily as it lifts a 
feather, he has summoned from its throne, com- 
pelled into his presence, guided with his hand, and 
made to do his bidding!—thus surpassing the 
fabled feats of the enchanters of old. 

Before you visit the hall where this mighty 
power is at work day and night, obedient to his 
command, and daily showing itself in some new 
shape (a very Proteus), yet unable to escape from 
the potent spell of the magician by whom it is 
compelled, you would like to stroll with your host 
into the plantations and gardens. Step through 
the window on to the lawn, and follow him. But, 
beware! you are no longer in the company of a 
sage philosopher, but of a man (we might almost 
say of a boy) full of fun and frolic, and laugh and 
joke. That rognish twinkle of the eye, and half- 
suppressed curl of the lip, betoken mischief. Look 
at him! There is not a trace of the student in his 
manner or in his talk. Can this be he whom we 
heard but two minutes since discoursing, with the 
rapture almost of inspiration, of the mysteries of 
science? He is as merry now as a child at play. 
What a glorious laungh—a real, honest, hearty 
langh! not a stifled titter, as if he were ashamed 
to be natural. What a step and jump, as though 
age had been worsted in wrestling with him, and 
had succeeded only in frosting his hair with its 
breath in the struggle. 

“But to proceed now into the penetralia of the 
mansion, the philosophical room, which is about 
sixty fect in length, and upwards of twenty in 
height, with an arched roof—it was built originally 
as a music-hall—and what wonderful things you will 
see. A great many rows of gallipots and jars, 
with some bits of metal, and wires passing from 
them into saucers containing some dirty-looking 
liquid, in which, with much attention, you may 
espy a few crystals. It was the invention of a 
battery, by which the stream of the electric fluid 
could be maintained without flagging, not for 
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hours only, but for days, weeks, years—that was 
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the foundation of some of Mr. Crosse’s most re- 
markable discoveries. Crystals of all kinds, many 
of them never made before by human skill, are in 
progress. But you are startled in the midst of 
your observations by the smart crackling sound 
that attends the passage of the electrical spark; you 
hear also the rumbling of distant thunder. The 
rain is already plashing in great drops against the 
glass, and the sound of the passing sparks con- 
tinues to startle your ear. Your host is in high 


glee, for a battery of electricity is about to come: 


within his reach, a thousand-fold more powerful 
than all those in the room strung together. You 
follow his hasty steps to the organ gallery, and 
curiously approach the spot whence the noise pro- 
ceeds that has attracted your notice. You see at 
the window a huge brass conductor, with a dis- 
charging rod near it passing into the floor, and 
from the one knob to the other sparks are leap- 
ing with increasing rapidity and noise, rap, rap, 
rap—bang, bang, bang; you are afraid to approach 
near this terrible engine, and well you may; for 
every spark that passes would kill twenty men at 
one blow, if they were linked together hand in hand, 
and the spark sent through the circle. Almost 
trembling, you note that from this conductor wires 
pass off without the window, and the electric fluid 
is conducted harmlessly away. On the instrument 
itself is inscribed in large letters the warning 
words, 
* Noli me tangere.’ 
Nevertheless, your host does not fear. He ap- 
proaches as boldly as if the flowing stream of fire 
were a harmless spark. Armed with his insulated 
rod, he plays with the mighty power; he directs it 
where he will; he sends it into his batteries: hav- 
ing charged them thus, he shows you how wire is 
melted, dissipated in a moment, by its passage; 
how metals—silver, gold, and tin—are inflamed, 
and burn like paper, only with most brilliant hues. 
He shows you a mimic aurora, and a falling star, 
and so proves to you the cause of those beautiful 
phenomena; and then he tells you that the wires 
you had noticed, as passing from tree to tree round 
the grounds, were connected with the conductor 
before you; that they collected the electricity of the 
atmosphere as it floated by, and brought it into the 
room in the shape of the sparks that you had wit- 
nessed with such awe. And then, perhaps, he will 
tell you that the electricity lies in a thunder-cloud 
in zones, alternately positive and negative, and he 
will add that he is able at all times thus to mea- 
sure the electrical state of the atmosphere; and he 
will tell you many curious facts which he has sub- 
sequently observed relative to that state at various 
periods of the day and night, and at the different 
seasons of the year.‘...... And as you talk with 
Mr. Crosse, in rambling fashion, flying from theme to 
theme, and gleaning something new and instructive 
from all, you will probably (for how can thinking 
minds avoid it?) touch upon the lofty topic of 
religion, 
* Of reason and foreknowledge, will and fate ;” 

you will then discover that Mr. Crosse is, like al- 
most all philosophers, a profoundly religious man, 
and yet he has not escaped the old slander which 
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has assailed all men of science, imputing to them 
atheism and infidelity. An atheist, indeed! Look 
at him! hear him! His every look and tone and 
word show his sense of a present Deity: veneration 
of his Creator’s greatness, love of his goodness, 
reliance upon his providence, are habitual with him. 

“ But while you have been thus pleasantly aad 
instructively engaged in discourse, the sun has set, 
the summer twilight even has vanished. Unyil- 
lingly you depart; you bid your generous host 
good-night, and wish him health and happiness 
with your whole soul, again and again repeating it 
as you walk homewards, enjoying the cool night 
air, and thinking over what you have heard and 
seen; you discover more of interest in the sky, and 
in the stars, and in the trees dimly outlined, and 
in the solid earth you tread, than ever you had 
recognised before; your mind has been enlarged 
and refined, your heart has been softened, your 
good principles have been strengthened, your pre- 
judices have been shaken, if not overthrown; your 
notions of the Creator and his works have been 
enlarged, your passions have been calmed, the 
shadows which social follies and vices had cast 
upon your natural feelings and temper have been 
melted away, and you are altogether a wiser, better, 
a nobler being—more of a man—for this your day 
spent with Andrew Crosse. 

“TI remember an anecdote, connected with the 
arrangements of the atmospheric conductor in the 
organ gallery, which caused some amusement at the 
time. The servants were always desired to avoid 
touching any of the apparatus; but it appears that 
a dusting housemaid went up and touched the brass 
cylinder bearing the words ‘ Noli me tangere.’ There 
was a considerable amount of electricity present in 
the atmosphere, and she got a rather severe shock. 
She forthwith went to her master, and complained 
that ‘that nasty thing in the gallery had nearly 
knocked her down.’ ‘I thought that I told you 
never to touch the apparatus,’ said Mr. Crosse. 
‘Yes, sir; but I thought you had written “No 
danger” on it! If all bad translators were s0 
corrected, it would save the world a great deal of 
literary trash. 

“There was another story which we often used 
to laugh over. A large party had come from a 
distance to see Mr. Crosse’s experiments and appa- 
ratus. He had been taking them to different parts 
of the house, as was his wont, explaining his 
various philosophical arrangements: at length, on 
arriving at the organ gallery, he exhibited two 
enormous Leyden jars, which he could charge at 
pleasure by the conducting wires, when the state 
of the atmosphere was sufficiently electrical. An 
old gentleman of the party contemplated the ar- 
rangement with a look of grave disapprobation: at 
length, with much solemnity, he observed: ‘ Mr. 
Crosse, don’t you think it is rather impious to 
bottle the lightning?’ ‘Let me answer your ques- 
tion by asking another,’ replied Mr. Crosse, laugh- 
ing: ‘Don’t you think, sir, it might be considered 
rather impious to bottle the rain water?’ ”* 





* Memorials, Scientific and Literary, of Andrew Crosse, Longs 
man & Co, 
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